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HOUSEHOLD  CALE^TDAR 
Qaality  Guides  for,  B-gying  Co 


A  radio  talk  "by  Hiss  Ruth  Van  Deman,  Bureau  of 
in  the  Depn.rtment  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  Nation 


LIBRA  R  y  ^ 

R  E  C  e  I  V  i£  D 

iK  NOV      1934  ^ 

t  f.  B-  DejiartHieEt'oi  Agiicalture 


 S-,-" ae-llve-^e  d 

I'lll  M'lJl  ITome  Jiour, 


"broadcast  "by  a  network  of  48  associate  NBC  stations,  Tuesday,  October  30,  1934. 

--ooOoo — 

I'iR.  SALISBURY;    ^ell,  Miss  Van  Deman,  are  you  going  to  he  frivolous  rnd 
give  us  a  grand  Halloween  menu  today?    Cider,  and  doughnuts,  'n  everything? 

■  "lil  SS  ^  VAN  DEI/AH ;  Good  gracious,  I  don't  helieve  I  have  a  party  idea  in 
my  head.    Anjmay,  it's  only  the  ghosts  who  walk  tomorrow  night.    Ghosts  aren't 
interested  in  food. 


I;R.  SALISBURY;    Oh,  aren't  they'. 

HISS  "^AW  DEFiAN;  '?ell,  let  me  see.    How  ahout  hot  spiced  cider  '^^ith 
toasted  cheese  sandwiches  or  doughnuts? 

■  MR.  SALISBURY;-  Any  ohjection  to  hoth? 

KISS  VAN  DMiM:  No,  indeed,  not  in  the  least. 

I:F-.  SALISBURY;  How  do  you  fix  that  hot  spiced  cider? 

II SS  VAIT  DEt.tA!!J;  Oh,  that's  easy.    Just  take  s-'^eet  cider  and  two  or  three 
hours  Defore  you  want  to  serve  it,  drop  in  a  little  cheesecloth  hag  of  spices 
(whole  cloves,  and  stick  cinnamon,  and  a  few  whole  allspice).    Then  for  each 
gallon  of  cider,  add,  ahout  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  heat  the  cider  to  the  hoiling 
point.    As  soon  as  it  comes  to  a  hoil,  take  it  off  the  stove  and  let  it  stand 
with  the  spices  in  it  until  you're  ready  to  serve  refreshments.     Then  heat  the 
cider  a/-'pin,  and  pour  it  hot  into  glasses.    As  you.  pass  this  hot  spiced  cider 
to  your  --quests,  the  whole  room  will  be  filled  with  o.  delicious  fragrance.  I 
thirk  everybody  will  want  a  second  or  mayhe  a.  third  glass. 

I'IR.  SALISBURY;  I'm  sure  I_will.    And  it  seems  to  me  for  a,  lady  who 
hadn't  a  Halloween  idea  in  her  head,  j^ou've  done  pretty  well. 

ilSS  VAN  DEliAjJ;    Thank  you,  sir.    And  now  may  I  talk  ahout  winter  coats? 

KR.  SALISBURY;  Men's  coats,  or  women's  coats? 


KI^S  VAN  DBl'LAN;  Tomen's  this  time.  Clarice  Scott,  the  same  Clarice  Scott 
who  wrote  thrt  interesting  Leaflet  on  "Qp-ality  gi.iides  in  buying  readj^-made  dressed' 
is  concentrating  on  coats  now.     I've  ,iust  been  talking  to  her,  and  she's  told 
me  a  great  deal  about  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  coats  -  points  to  look  for  in 
judging  the  quality. 

I  know  A'Then  I  go  to  buy  a  coat  myself,  I  always  feel  I  have  to  ta.ke  a 

great  deal  on  faith.    So  much  of  the  workmanship  on  a  coat  is  hidden  under  the 

lining.    And  as  for  the  fabric,  I've  never  yet  seen  a  label  on  a  coat  that  told 

me  out-and-out  whether  the  fabric  was  all  pure  wool,  or  pa.rt  wool  and  pant  some- 
thing else. 
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HR.  SALISBURY;  No,  I've  never  ?een  any  like  tha.t  on  men's  coats  either. 
But  I  do  -'ish  ^-e  had  'em.  Well,  hoiv  do  you  decide  what  kind  of  a  coat  material 
to  buy? 

l.iISS  "'^M  IIEMA.N:    First  I  make  up  my  mind  whether  I  want  a  fine  drossy 
lookin-'i  fabric  or  a  rough-and-ready  one  to  stand  the  knocks  of  everyday  wear. 
You  knovf  a  real  fine  wool  put  into  o,  very  fine  fabric  maybe  very  beautiful  and 
cost  a  lot  of -money  but  it  just  won't  stand  the  nunishment  a  coat  gets  -vhen 
you  wear  it  day  in  and  day  out.    Some  of  these  fine  fabrics  are  worsted  r^nd  some 
are  woolens. 

I.IF .  SALISBURY:    Just  what  do  you  mean  by  worsted  and  woolen?    Are  they 
two  dif :''""erent  things? 

I.'ISS  VAIT  jPEMu^'T;    Yes.    Worsteds  are  made  of  the  longest  fibers  from  the 
sheep' s  bnck,  all  combed  out  so  that  the  yarns  are  smooth  md  each  one  shows 
up  distinctly  in  the  fabric.    A  serge  is'a  typical  worsted.    A  genuine  t-^eed  is 
another  '"'orsted  made  of  coarser,  heavier  ya„rns.  . 

A  ^TQolGn  is  heavier  than  a.  worsted  and  the  yarns  are  felted  togef",er ,  or 
napped,  or  finished  in  some  other  way  that  makes  the  yarns  less  distinct.  A 
volour  is  a  typical  naDDed  '"^olen  ma.terial.     The  fibers  in  a  woolen  cloth  are 
shorter  and  roi^gher  than  in  a  '-orsted.     If  they're  not  too  short  and  the  cloth 
is  firm  and  well  made,  you  have  a  very  durable ' material ,  warne  r  than  a  "'•orsted 
but  not  so  smooth. 

Of  course  there  are  good  woolens  and  poor  woolens,  and  the  s-^mo  is  true 
of  worsteds.    Look  t^dce  before  you  choose  a  coat  of  one  of  the  very  heav^/  felted 
woolens  offered  you  at  a  lov/  price.     See  if  you  can  pluck  out  the  fibers  easily, 
and  if  the  yarns  are  made  up  of  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  fibers.     In  a  fabric 
like  t]?.is,  it's  ver'"  easy  to  put  in  stray  bits  of  cotton  and  other  short  waste 
fibers  that  will  ru.b  right  out  when  you  begin  to  wear  your  coat. 

I/iR.  SALISBURY;    Well,  what  about  some  of  these  queer-loold.ng  materials  in 
women's  coats?     I  saw  one  the  other  day  that  made  me  think  of  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

LISS  VAII  DEI'.IAIT;  Ob,  yes,  every  season  brings  its  novelties.    Each  one  has 
its  own  fancy  name  tha.t  nobody  can  remember  by  the  next  year.    But  I  p-enevally 
steer  clear  of  novelties.     There  are  ar.vays  plenty  of  good  standard  tried-and 
tme  coat  fabrics  to  choose  from.    I  like  to  f:et  theno^-t  out  of  ny  money;  so  I 
let  somebody  else  experiment  with  the  novelties.    And  if  I  am  tempted,   i  always 
try  to  judge  them  by  the  same  .'-eneral  rules  I  use  on  other  fabrics.     For  in- 
stance, a  coat  fabric  with  long  loose  yarns  on  the  surface  "floats"  the  textile 
people  call  them  will  be  sure  to  catch  and  snag.    And  a  fabric  with  an  open 
slcaz3'  '^oave  will  p\ill  out  ^vherever  th.ere  is  a  strain,  and  how  the  wind  ^-^ill 
whistle  through  it  vrhen  the  blizzards  come.     Tl-.en  a  coat  with  a  fine  fuzzy  nap 
^"ill  soon  shoT'f  '"^eax  on  the  cuffs  and  around  the  pockets. 

I'iR.  SALISBURY;     I'll  say  it  does.     I've  seen' plenty  of  coats  like  that  . 
And  I've  heard  lots  of  talk  about  coat  linings. 


i.IISS  Vi\IT  JMM.:  Tell,  I  always  feel  the  lining  with  my  finrers  and 
look  at  it  carefully.  But  if  it's  silk  I  can't  actually  tell  whether  it's 
pure-dye  or  weighted,  ibid  I  can't  exactly  snip  out  piece  of  a  coat  lin- 
ing and  tnke  it  off  and  "burn  it  the  way  I  do  with  a  sample  of  yard  goods. 

I'm  Jr.appy  to  saj'"  there  are  some  labels  on  royon  coat  linings  this 
fall.     In  ca  nitmber  of  tweeds  and  other  sports  coats  Miss  Scott  is  finding 
rayon  linings  guaranteed  to  be  perspira.tion  proof  and  said  "to  la^t  the  life 
of  the  f{;prraent . "    Well  now  "perspiration  proof",  everybody  loiows  what  that 
means.    But  .iust  what  does  "last  the  life  of  the  garment"  mean.?    A  lot  of 
room  for  argi-ijuent  on  tha.t  I  think.    The  life  of  a  coa.t  to  one  person  may  be 
one,  two,  or  three  yea.rs  a.nd  to  somebody  else,  four,  five,  or  six  years. 
Anyway,  I'm  .'-.'lad  tha.t  manufacturers  of  rayon  coat  linings  are  -putting  on 
labels  that  give  some  facts,  if  only  one  or  two. 

I've  heard  a.bout  one  company  tha.t  makes  a  point  of  using  only  pre-  -- 
shninl'  materials  in  its  coats  -  materials  tha.t  have  been  nut  through  the 
shrinking  Tjrocess  time  and  a."ain  until  they  won't  shrinli  any  more.  Sut 
apparently  that  coat  manufacturer  has  never  thought  how  much  it  would  mean 
to  the  i^romen  ™-ho  'buy  his  coats  to  have  a  neat  little  label  that  said  "all 
fabrics  in  this  /rament  completely  shrunic".    Or  if  he  doesn't  went  to  make 
it  quite  that  strong,  then  he  might  say  "guaranteed  not  to  shrink  more 
than  one  or  two  percent,"  or  wha^tever  it  might  be. 

I:B.  SALISBURY;    Oh,  yes.    Just  like  the  pre-shrunk  fabrics  for  shirts. 

i.ISS  ''''AIT  DEilAIT;    Yes,  preciselj?-.    Tell,  as  u.sual  -■■'•'hen  I  get  to  talking 
about  l.aoels  on  textiles,  I  forget  about"  the  clock.    Time's  alnost  up,  I  see, 
and  I  haven't  said  a,  word  abou.t  the  inner  lining  in  a  coat,  or  aJoout  fur  collars, 
or  .-ibout  buttons  and  fastenings,  or    about  the  stitching.    Those  are  a.ll  very 
important  in  the  wea.r  you  get  out  of  a  coat.    Also  there's  a.  lot  in  the  wa.y  a 
lining  is  "out  in-  whether  b;^  machine  or  by  hand.    To  say  nothing  of  the  cut  of 
the  coat  itself.    Unless  you  can  bxjy  n  new  coa.t  every  season  or  two,  one  with  a 
conservative  cut  will  give  you  a  lot  more  satisfaction. 

liR .  SiVLI SBURY ;  I'iss  "'''an  Deman,  before  you  sign  off,  may  I  chodc  on  rnie 

point? 

IJSS  VAU  m.Uin:    Yes,  certainly.     Go  rhead. 

: :R .  SALI SBURY ;    Yovl  mentioned  Miss  Scott's  leaflet  on  re-^.dy-madc  dresses. 
Can  people  still  get  that  by  writing  to  you? 

IZSS  VAiT  DBFAII;    Yes,  indeed.    Just  write  rac  a  c-rd  and  ask  for  "Q^j.ality 
gi;.id3s  in  buying  ren.dy-made  dresses." 


Aad  :'"ond-bye,  Hverybody,  for  this  time. 


